H8                           OLIVER     WISWELL
Why don't they fortify Dorchester Heights ?  every man wondered.
Why ? For God's sake, why ?
My own feelings being what they were, I went to Thompson
about it.
" There isn't a Loyalist in Boston," I told him, " who isn't saying
openly that all Loyalists were guaranteed protection when they came
into this town, but that they're without protection so long' as those
heights are unfortified."
" Everybody's saying it," Thompson admitted. " Everybody but
the general. He's been spoken to often enough, but he says the
ground's frozen. Not the proper season, you see, Wiswell my lad.
Frozen ground's ruinous to spades, and spades are King's stores !
Waste not, want not! And we must have seasonableness above all
things ! Doing an unseasonable thing in war's like a breach of pro-
priety. We must wait for an unfreezing."
" You don't have to dig in the ground to make fortifications,"
I said. " History's full of sieges in which breastworks were made of
anything that would stop bullets. You could use hay. bales."
" Oh yes: we've told him that." Thompson waved a graceful
hand. " He looks fatigued when we speak of it. When a general looks
fatigued, it's time to stop speaking, my dear friend. Generals always
look fatigued when you tell 'em what they don't want to know. That
fatigued look discourages open criticism and helps to ward off over-
exertion . . . yes . . . Mrs. Loring is a remarkable woman, Oliver.
When General Howe's mind is fatigued by gabble about Dorchester
Heights, she brings the light back again into the tired eyes; makes
him forget all about such annoyances as war and fortifications."
" Well/' I said, " with Dorchester Heights unfortified I'm uneasy
about my father. He needs all the rest he can get, and if we're to
have trouble because the general won't fortify the Heights, I want to
know about it and move my father to a safer place. Let me know
when.you learn Howe's plans, will you?"
Thompson said he would, but that evening I had an experience
that w'as far from encouraging.
My father, going over a bundle of legal papers in one of the chests
we'd brought with us from Milton, found an abstract of title sent to
him for an opinion months before by Ward Chipman of Cambridge,
who had graduated from Harvard when he was sixteen and now,
though exactly my own age, was regarded as having one of the
keenest legal minds in America.
My father, who was punctiliousness itself, seemed perturbed at
the thought that he'd sent Chipman the desired opinion but failed to
include the abstract in his letter; $o to put his mind at rest, I told